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EDITORIALS 


N. E. A. Life Membership 


IFE Membership in the National Education 

Association is one of the important forward 
movements. There are now four hundred and 
seventy-one life members. This means more 
than forty thousand dollars to the Permanent 
Fund of the Association, and this Permanent 
Fund is the sheet anchor of the Association, 
which is already a mighty institution, with an 
income from memberships and otherwise which 
provides for remarkable educational service. 

A life member is providing for support equal 
to three annual memberships for “ all eternity,” 
so to speak. To pay $2.00 a year no more than 
pays for what one gets that year. It means 
nothing for the educational service for one day 
after the membership expires. 

But to contribute one hundred dollars—and 
the ease with which that can now be con- 
tributed is highly important—one is providing 
three annual memberships for a hundred years 
and more after he passes on. 

The annual membership has a humiliating 
feature. Here are two remarks which one 
hears with shocking frequency: “ What will I 


get out of it?” “No, I'll not renew this year, 
because I don’t like the policy.” 

Ask these same teachers to subscribe ten 
dollars or twenty dollars for a campaign that 
will benefit them financially and they will give 
enthusiastically. 

One would think that two hundred thousand 
teachers would contribute two dollars a year 
to have a great association in Washington 
looking after all educational interests in a dig- 
nified and effective way. 

One would think that any one who can 
afford it would be proud to be a life member, 
equal to three annual memberships for all time. 


In the Chicago public schools summer ses- 
sion 12,168 pupils caught up in their class 
work, and will save a year of time for them- 
selves and the total expense of schooling for 
that full number of children. The cost of edu- 
cating more than twelve thousand children is as 
great as the teaching cost of the schools of a 
city with twelve thousand children for the 
year. That is thrift at its height. 
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Fifty Years of Colorado’s Statehood 


OLORADO, the “Centennial State,” so 
nominated because it was admitted to 
statehood when the nation was one hundred 
years old, is celebrating its half-a-century of 
statehood in various ways. Naturally the 
schools are doing much to impress upon the 
children what Colorado is and who made it 
what it is. 

In this we are naturally interested, because 
we knew Colorado in its territorial days. Our 
first knowledge of Colorado was in July, 1875, 
when the one topic of conversation everywhere 
by every one was the desire and expectation 
of statehood. From 1883 to 1886, as associate 
secretary of the “New West Education Com- 
mission,’ one of the societies of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States, we 
had as one of our chief responsibilities the pro- 
motion of the interests of Colorado College. 
In those years we were frequently in the 
state officially educationally, which established 
educational interests which signify much. 
Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon of Denver 
among other things will have the schools 
magnify the educational history of the city. 
Fortunately Dr. William H. Smiley, superin- 
tendent emeritus, has been a vital feature of 
the history of Denver’s education, and can pre- 
pare the history thereof both reliably and 
attractively. 

Personally, we are taking occasion to write 
of Aaron Gove’s Denver because we knew his 
service in Denver from the outside as no one 
else now knows it, and we certainly knew 
Aaron Gove’s educational life outside of Colo- 
tado as no one knew it who can now write 
about it. 


Sergeant York’s Institute 

ERGEANT ALVIN C. YORK, perhaps the 

most famous American soldier of the 
World War, nobly refused to commercialize his 
heroism, even when fame meant fortune. He 
insisted that any good fortune that might re- 
sult from his marvelous, yes, miraculous ser- 
vice, should be for the youth in the mountains, 
where he was born in a log cabin. This ser- 
vice is now being rendered. 

The Fentress County Court has donated four- 
teen hundred acres to his industrial institute. 
He has broken ground for the first building, 
which will cost a hundred thousand dollars, all 
of which will be donated, given gladly and en- 
thusiastically by persons from outside the 
mountain region, practically outside of Ten- 
nessee. The State Legislature made a hand- 
some appropriation, which Sergeant York re- 
fused to accept because he could not accept 
money raised by public taxation. 
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This industrial institute will enable the beys 
and girls of the Tennessee mountains to get a 
sensible education, equip themselves for indus. 
trial freedom, earning while learning so that 
they will pay their way. It is universally 
known that Marshal Foch designated Alvin ¢ 
York as the outstanding hero of the World 
War. 


‘““Heartening Rural Communities” 


FAIR, president of the Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, was 
one of the notable winners at the Philadelphia 
meeting, because as a new voice he put the 
rural problem in a new costume. “ Heartening 
Rural Communities” is by far the best phrasing 
the problem has ever had. There are many 
specialists in country life who ere devoting 
themselves skilfully to the problem of the 
rural schools, but from the days of Roosevelt 
and Bailey, to Sargent, Pittman, and other 
notable leaders of today no one has made a3 
brilliant an appeal to parents, taxpayers, and 
statesmen as Eugene Fair did when he spoke 
of “Heartening Rural Communities.” The art 
of captivating phrasing is high art. 


Los Angeles at Berkeley 


NE of the educational events of the sum- 
mer was “The Los Angeles Exhibit” at 
the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It was the creation of the Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, Ethel Percy Angus, 
principal. This was an unprecedented presen- 
tation of a city’s activities. It need hardly be 
said that Los Angeles can make an unprece- 
dented exhibit, but it should certainly be said 
that no city has a rival of the principal of the 
Lincoln School to create, install and administer 
an exhibit. There were several features of the 
functioning of this exhibit at Berkeley which 
makes it signify much to Southern California, 
as much to Berkeley as to Los Angeles. 


Cooper to San Diego 
ILLIAM J. COOPER, superintendent of 


Fresno, goes to San Diego as superim 
tendent at a salary of nine thousand dollars. 
This unanimous choice is as significant to Sam 
Diego as it is complimentary to Mr. Coopef. 
It assures the city of the services of as able 
a man, personally and professionally, as there 
is in the state; a leader who will command 
the confidence of all citizens of San Diego. It 
means much to Southern California as it will 
to the city. This has been the outstanding 
temptation to prominent schoolmen the coum 
try over this season. 
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Aaron Gove 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


ARON GOVE was one of the foremost 
public school men of America for more 
than thirty years. This was due largely to his 
high appreciation of teaching as a noble pro- 
fession, to his skill in leadership which early 
assumed national proportions, but circum- 
stances played an important part. His early 
education was in New England, and when he 
went West it was with the noblest group of 
professional school men who ever went to 
one place, and he was a vital factor in a com- 
pany of ardent educators like Richard Edwards, 
Professors Hewett and Metcalf, and the 
younger group like William Hawley Smith, 
John W. Cook, Charles DeGarmo, Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, and Charles and Frank McMurry. 
This group in which Aaron Gove first 
functioned made the State Normal School at 
Bloomington, Illinois, the first great profes- 
sional institution of the West. It was a hard 
field for professional propaganda. At that time 
no college or university in the New World 
would admit there was anything to know about 
teaching except to know the subject. The 
Middle West was especially hard boiled, be- 
cause with the earliest pioneers came denom- 
inational colleges evangelistically fundamental- 
lized with traditional philosophical paregoric 
and opium. 

The really great event in the life of Aaron 
Gove was breaking away from the professional 
propagandists at Bloomington and _ leading 
the professional crusade virgin soil 
at Denver. No one can ever know what it 
signified to Denver, to Colorado, and the entire 
Intermountain region to have its educational 
foundations laid by a man with commanding 
personality, with high scholastic ideals, brilliant 
in leadership, with the intimate friendship and 
comradeship of the master minds in public 
school activities. Much as it meant to him it 
meant infinf&®ly more to the New West. 
Aaron Gove was the first superintendent in the 
West to be entirely free to professionalize a 
system of schools, and Denver was the first 
city to have a system of professional public 
schools. He was the first man with high pro- 
fessional ideals to have an opportunity to deal 
with a public that was not doped with tra- 
ditional philosophy. Opportunity develops 
fesponsibility, and the use of responsibility 
brings new opportunities, and Aaron Gove 
became an educational scientist and a peda- 
ogical artist. Nowhere between the seas 


were there better schools than in Denver. We 
say this without hesitation, for no one im 
America had the same opportunity to know 
the schools of Denver and of other cities that 
we had from 1886 to 1916, and we said in print, 
on the platform in every state in the Union 
in substance what we are saying now. Per- 
sonal opinion even of an expert has its limita- 
tions, but the standing of a system of public 
schools can be put to a test that eliminates all 
doubt, and by that test Aaron Gove’s Denver 
leads every city in America in his day. That 
test is appreciation of the men it develops, and 
Aaron Gove’s Denver had no city trailing with- 
in sight. One of his associates in the system 
became so famous as a high school principal 
in Denver that he was the only high school 
principal in America ever to be elected to the 
presidency of a great university, and that 
university under that administrator was the 
greatest educational institution in a group of 
eight states. Another high school principal 
in Aaron Gove’s Denver has been the superin- 
tendent of Denver schools. Aaron Gove’s Den- 
ver had under its dominant infiuence three 


‘associate districts whose superintendents were 


largely the professional creation of Denver’s 
spirit, and two of these superintendents have 
been superintendents in Denver. One of them 
has been the highest salaried superintendent 
of the country at the time in two Mid-West 
cities, and is now the Dean of Education in 
one of the largest universities of the country. 
Another of these associates of Aaron Gove has 
been superintendent of Baltimore and of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. No other superin- 
tendent and no other city had any record m 
those thirty vears to equal that of Aaron Gove 
in Denver. In those years while Aaron Gove 
and Denver were leading the country profes- 
sionally Mr. Gove was one of the recognized 
leaders in the National Education Association. 
He was one cof its eminent presidents, was one 
of the creators of the National Educational 
Council, and was one of the public school men 
of largest influence in all of those years, rank- 
ing in counsel with United States Commis- 
sioners of Education and presidents of Harvard, 
Columbia, and other tuniversities. 

Judged by what he was, by what he did 
locally and nationally, and by what his asso- 
ciates did because they were his associates, 
Aaron Gove looms large as one of America’s 
great factors in educational history. 
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Impressions 


of Harvard 


By L. V. CAVINS 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


HEN I was but six years of age I had 
made up my mind, if the opportunity 
ever presented itself, to go to Harvard. I was 
born on a farm in Coles County, Illinois, about 
five miles south of Mattoon. I was the young- 
est of seven boys. My mother, ever since I 
could remember, was an invalid. Naturally, my 
father, dependent entirely upon the resources 
of a sixty-one-acre farm,was hard pressed to 
give us children even a country school educa- 
tion. Hence the possibility of my attending 
Harvard seemed remote. However, through- 
out our early school life my father so instilled 
in us a desire to further our education that as 
we outgrew the district school each one of the 
seven boys and the two younger girls entered 
some institution of higher learning. As my 
older brothers talked over their college experi- 
ences occasional reference was made to Har- 
vard, although none of them had gone there. 
The dream of attending this far-away institu- 
tion was kept more or less vivid by all sorts of 
mnemonic devices. Anything labeled “ Har- 
vard” assumed at once an enhanced value. 
When a boy I bought hats that had “ Harvard” 
printed inside the band. Later as the ideal 
seemed a little more possible of realization I 
chanced to possess a bunch of calves, which I 
called the “ Harvard Herd.” 

The above personal experiences are purely 
incidental except as they suggest the visionary 
impression that I had formed of Harvard. 
Naturally my picture of the school itself was 
more or less fantastic. I had hardly dared 
assume that the buildings were made of brick 
and mortar as other buildings are. And as a 
matter of fact when I took the trolley at Bos- 
ton, en route for Harvard (not Cambridge), I 
actually went three blocks beyond the square, 
although I was looking out of the car window 
all the time. I hasten to correct the impres- 
sion that this blunder was due to inexperience 
in city traffic or to any inability to make the 
necessary inquiries. I deliberately put my dis- 
criminating powers to the test of picking out 
a collection of buildings that would harmonize 
with my vision of Harvard University. It is 
really painful to recall my disappointment. 

In due time I entered Harvard Yard at the 
entrance nearest the Bursar’s office. I stood 
for several minutes watching the students go 
in and out of the office door. I was a perfect 
stranger and had made no arrangement what- 
ever for a place to room. The _ students 
appeared to me rather dignified, and seemed to 
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be in such a hurry that I was rather timid 
about approaching them. After a time I noticed 
a man standing to one side. He was very 
plainly dressed. He had on a very common 
looking hat, a dark blue suit, and his general 
manner was such that I felt free to speak to 
him. Consequently I walked over to him carry- 
ing a suit case in each hand and asked him if 
he could direct me to headquarters. He looked 
around with a puzzled expression and replied: 
“ Headquarters is one thing we’re rather short 
on.” After surveving the various possibilities 
he said: “You might walk over with me and 
Jeave your grips in my building until you find 
2 room, if you like.” I felt then confirmed in 
my surmise, viz., that he was the janitor of 
one of the buildings. As we walked across the 
campus, passing Gray Hall and the library my 
companion seemed to me unusually inquisitive, 
I recall little of the conversation, except that J 
was more or less non-committal in my replies, 
As we approached Emerson Hall we met a well- 
dressed man who possessed a dignity that sug- 
gested at once that he was a college professor. 
My escort, somewhat to my surprise, immedi- 
ately engaged him in a conversation. Again] 
paid’ little or no attention to what he was 
saying, until my companion remarked: “ By the 
way, professor, I am going to have to ask you 
to take care of my classes next Wednesday and 
Thursday. I have to give some lectures over 
at Yale.” That was the first intimation I ‘had 
that my supposed janitor was no other than 
Josiah Royce, generally considered at that time 
as the world’s greatest living philosopher. He 
insisted on my leaving my suit cases in his office 
in Emerson Hall until I had found satisfactory 
quarters for the year. 

As strange an experience as this may have 
seemed to a Western youth, who had been led 
to imagine that Harvard was filled with 
students and professors who Were exclusive, 
autocratic, and even snobbish, it was only one 
of many experiences which in time convinced 
me that my former impressions were without 
foundation entirely or at any rate were not 
true of the Harvard, 1910. If it were an excep 
tion it would not warrant the impression it has 
made upon me. But my first week at Harvard 
was filled with experiences that led me to be 
lieve that such personal solicitation as Was 
shown me by this simple philosopher was typF 
cal rather than exceptional. 

Within a few days I had occasion to call 
on Barrett Wendell. I had been told that he 
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was a very eccentric character, gruff in man- 
ner, and indifferent to the interests of the 
common individual; that he was fond of talking 
about the “down-trodden upper class” and 
all that. Naturally, I rather dreaded to knock 
at his door in Gray Hall, where he held confer- 
ences with students. In looking over the list 
of courses for which I had registered, he said: 
“J notice you are registered here with two or 
three of the younger men. Now they may turn 
out to be famous or they may not. Since you 
have come from quite a distance and are here for 
only one year I should think that you ought 
to get into the classes of the best men we have. 
Let me go over the list of professors with you 
and indicate something of their standing. Now, 
here’s Kittredge, the most distinguished man 
on the campus. You should take his Shake- 
speare 2. And here’s Dean Briggs. By all 
means you should get into his English Com- 
position 5.” I replied that his class seemed 
to be filled up. He turned to his desk, wrote 
Dean Briggs a letter, and asked me to take it 
to him. When I entered Dean Briggs’ office he 
was engaged in helping one of his students 
with a theme. He stopped long enough to read 
the letter, and said that he would be busy for 
some time with the student he was helping, 
and could not give me the time just then that 
my case demanded. He asked when I was free 
to come back. I replied any time that was 
convenient to him. He asked if I could come 
to his house at ten that evening. I 
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said that I could, and he gave me his number on 
Brattle street, and said: “I'll see you then at 
ten o’clock tonight.” When I arrived at his. 
house I found him entirely alone apparently 
expecting me. On entering the parlor he asked 
me to have a cup of tea with him, and to sit 
down on the sofa for a visit. He was so 
deliberate in coming to his point of my 
visit that I began to wonder if he had forgotten 
making the appointment. After an hour’s con- 
versation, however, he had a much better 
knowledge of my general background in Eng- 
lish than I had intended to disclose. Although 
the hour was approaching midnight I experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in getting away 
from him. In fact, he walked down the steps, 
out of the gate, and quite a way down the 
street with me. Suddenly he looked at his 
watch, and said: “Well! I must be getting 
back. President Lowell and I walked home 
from Boston last night, and it was 3 o’clock 
before I got to bed.” In conclusion f 
might add that it was a personal recommenda- 
tion from Barrett Wendell and a telegram from 
Dr. Kittredge to the president of a Western 
institution that secured me a job at the end of 
the year. Consequently I left Harvard feeling 
that the realities of Harvard’s true greatness 
transcended the ideals that were formed by 
my youthful imagination, and that the castles 
that crumbled at my first sight of those time- 
worn buildings have been rebuilded of a more 
durable substance. 


Forgetful Pa 


By Edgar A. Guest 


My Pa says that he used to be 

A bright boy in geography, 

An’ when he went to school he knew 
The rivers an’ the mountains, too, 
An’ all the capitals of the states 

An’ boundary lines an’ all the dates 
They joined the union. But last night 
When I was studyin’ to recite 

I asked him if he would explain 
The leading industries of Maine— 
He thought an’ thought, an’ thought a lot, 
An’ said: “I knew, but I’ve forgot.” 


My Pa says when he was in school 
He got a hundred as a rule, 

An’ grammar was a thing he knew, 
Becoz he paid attention to 

His teacher an’ learned the way 

To write good English an’ to. say 
The proper things, an’ I should be 
As good a boy in school as he. 


But once I asked him could he give 

Me help with the infinitive— 

He scratched his head and said: “Great Scot! 
I used to know, but I've forgot.” 


My Pa says when he was a boy 
Arithmetic was just a toy, 

He learned the tables mighty fast 
An’ every term he always passed, 
An’ had good marks, an’ teachers said: 
“That youngster surely has a head.” 
But just the same I notice now 
Most every time I ask him how 

To find the common multiple, 

He says: “That's most unusual! 
Once I'd have told you on the spot, 
But somehow, sonny, I’ve forgot.” 
I’m telling you just what is what, 
My Pa’s forgot an awful lot! 
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Creative Work in Literature 


By LUKE C. RHOADS 


Siete the past fifteen years in the edu- 
cational world much has been made of 
the creative work of youth in the manual arts. 
Expensive apparatus and equipment for their 
training have been instailed; well-trained 
ieachers with original ideas have been em- 
ployed; extensive exhibits of their work have 
frequently been arranged. The teachers and the 
parents of these pupils have been proud, indeed, 
of the talent displayed. This educational move- 
ment is justified. In the light of modern 
psychology the unusual powers of pupils in the 
manual art courses should be recognized an1 
given full opportunity to grow. However, this 
should in no way detract from the outstanding 
successes of pupils of an academic trend cf 
mind who are able to express worth-while 
original ideas and sentiments in prose and 
poetry. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
the extraordinary efforts of these young people 
have unfortunately often been passed almost 
unnoticed. It appears proper and fitting that 
we pause to note the progress now being made 


by pupils of this type in the field of literature. 


Right kind of encouragement and recognition 
should be given these pupils so that they may 
give free and full expression to their truiy 
emotional and sentimental natures. 

Teachers of English of the Mount Vernon 
schools have developed a distinctive teaching 
technique, the purpose of which is to encourage 
original creative work both in prose and 
poetry. The results which they have secured 
are especially gratifying. A brief explanation 
of their methods will be presented, after which 
a few concrete illustrations of the results ob- 
tained in writing poetry will be given. A care- 
ful study of the methods and results will con- 
vince any one that not only are large oppor- 
tunities beirg offered pupils to expand their 
powers of initiative and self-expression, but 
also that these pupils are actually taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities with marked 
success. Let it be understood from the outset 
that it is not the primary object to develop pro- 
fessional writers. The purpose is to give pupils 
the opportunity to exercise their original, in- 
ventive, creative powers. With this purpose in 
view, our teachers encourage all sorts of efiort 
no matter how simple, provided it is 
decidedly evident that it is genuine. By the use 
of such liberal methods it has been found that 
the range of productive ability of high school 
pupils is far greater than has generally been 
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believed. That this creative power when once 
liberated can be used in many fields of endeavor 
is advocated by many of the leading psychol- 
ogists of the country. 

It must not be assumed that the fundamental 
teachings are neglected for the sake of this 
original work. Our teachers cover the required 
work in the course of study in English and 
hiterature, including plenty of drill exercises so 
that there will be mastery of the essentially 
mechanical phases of the work and training 
in analysis in order that there may be power 
to construct and refine the means of convey- 
ing thought. Instead, however, of emphasizing 
tedious reviews which are so deadening to 
creative work, teachers are permitted and 
encouraged to organize original creative work, 
No hard and fast rules are laid down for this, 
although it is preferably an outgrowth of some 
phase of the term’s work. As it has worked 
out, it has proved a marked stimulus to both 
teachers and pupils. Attention may thus le 
given to motivation .of the work and_ the 
thought to be conveyed. 

The Mount Vernon schools offer unusually 
favorable environments or settings for original 
creative work in literature. In all the junior 
and senior high school buildings there are large 
attractive literature rooms containing books, 
pictures, and bulletin boards. These rooms are 
in constant use either for individual or group 
training. Often the literature teachers grant 
to the class the whole period to read freely any 
book or magazine, the purpose being to ea 
courage pupils to read for pleasure the best 
forms of literature. No formal reports of 
discussions are required at the close, thus 
giving the readers unlimited freedom. It is 
interesting to note that discussions of lively 
type do follow although not required. The books 
and magazines are, of course, suitable to 
the grade or class. By carefully checking the 
looks most frequently read and enjoyed, the 
teachers often formally adopt such books 4s 
part of the assigned readings for classes whitl 
follow. This shows the tendency to depart 
from the old iron-bound course of study. It 
a stimulus to the teacher as well as to the 
pupil. It may also be stated at this point that 
teachers require regularly pupils to read 
assignee books both extensively as well as ™& 
tensively. This, of course, increases thet 
vocabulary, enables them to become familiat 
with the best English forms, builds up a stor 
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of valuable information for future use, and 
inculeates the ability to judge character, an 
attribute of inestimable value. 

In addition to attractive and comfortable 
physical surroundings, Mount Vernon schools 
offer unlimited opportunities for pupils to have 
their literary efiorts in prose and poetry sci 
forth in print. The various publications in the 
junior high schools are always full of short, 
pithy original creative sketches composed lv 
the pupils themselves. The monthly and annual 
publications of the senior high schools stard 
out conspicuously among the best of the coun- 
try. The strictly literary production of the 
Academic High School, “The Oracle.” pub- 
lished every three months, is so unique in its 
original subject matter and so beautifully ex- 
pressed in form that many people have paid 
high tribute in vigorous language to its editors. 
Praise, however, should also be given to the 
teachers of the classroom who have so _ per- 
fected their technique which makes it possible 
for all pupils to contribute their part in making 
the magazine a success. To have a message 
for a world of thinking people set forth in a 
printed magazine appeals so strongly to young 
people that in increasing number they are 
making contribution, striving to do their best 
and present work creditable to themselves and 
to the school. Intense motivation is, therefore, 
primarily a factor in producing original 
ideas and lofty sentiments in well constructed 
and acceptable forms. 

In general, Mount Vernon teachers in Eng- 
lish are unusually sympathetic in their attitude 
toward pupils doing creative work, and are 
very delicate in their criticism of such produc- 
tions, thereby securing generous and cour- 
ageous responses. They recognize that such 
work comes entirely from within and therefore 
cannot be measured by ordinary standards. In 
other words, our teachers act as guides to a 
large group of pupils who are striving to liber- 
ate important native powers. 

These abstract principles are forcefully told 
concretely by one of our teachers who has been 
very successful in inspiring pupils to write 
poetry. Her report reads thus: “A_ glorious 
spring day without—a seventh-period Fresh- 
man English class within—twelve minutes left 
hefore the 3 o'clock bell. The group were 
challenged to use those twelve minutes writing 
verse to express their feelings concerning 
Spring. Teacher, too, indulged in the fun. So 
interesting were some of the results of that 
spontaneous expression that the yellow mant- 
scripts of the original were collected by the 
teacher. 

“A whole year passed. Another spring found 
most of the same group assembled in a second 
Year English class, One day much to the sur- 
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prise of the group, the teacher produced the 
vellow manuscripts of the previous year. The 
reading of these produced not only much 
amusement but a desire on the part of the 
group to try again. This time they were 
vllowed several days to compose original poems 
on ‘Spring.’ There was no expectation that 
whole poems would be perfect poetry. They 
did think, however, that if a few lines or even 
one line could be produced that would rank with 
a Tennyson, a Browning, a _ Lowell—tie 
achievement would be worth while. It was 
interesting to note the spirit of sympathetic 
interest and criticism on the part of the group 
when the poems were read aloud. Not only 
did the pupils comment upon the rhyme and 
the rhythm, but on the unusual figures of 
speech, effectively worded lines and the pictures 
produced by careful wording. A few selections 
of the efforts follow :-— 


SPRING. 


A little sun, a little rain, 

A soft breeze blowing o’er the western plain; 
And the butterfly page of the Queen of Spring 
Tells of the joy that his queen will bring. 


A violet peeping from under the leaves, 

And the soft, low murmur of the singing breeze ; 
Or Columbines all in purple dressed 

Bending over the ground bird's nest, 
Bring to us all the message of Spring 

That makes the whole earth aith gladness ring. 


—Kathryn Baxter, English I. 


Again we hear that mellow song of swallow, 
Again we see that clear, blue sky, 

Again the grass peeps up in hollows, 

Again we know that Spring is nigh. 


The birds, the flowers and the trinking brooks 

Seem far more interesting than all our books. 

The violets, the blossoms and even the green 

Are Nature’s own way of painting the scene. 
—Dorothy Rouda, English I. 


Hello, Springtime, and how dee do! 

I've been waiting a long time for you. 

For you're the season of game and flowers, 

Healthy breezes and refreshing showers ; 

And the laughter of children. fills the air 

As they joyously skip without a care. 

Their melodious voices seem to say: 

“Hello, Spring, I hope you've come to stay.” 
Arnold Gribari, English II. 


VIOLETS. 


Away below everything, near to the ground, 
Hidden from everyone roaming around, 

I noticed a little violet blue, 

And I wondered what joy *t would bring to you. 


Maybe you'd like it ever so much 

To add to your frock that sweet little touch; 
To seatter its perfume everywhere 

In winter, when violets are so rare, 
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Declaration of Independence. The prologue 
Perhaps you'd love its dear little face d P. Mey 1 tl 
To peep over the edge of a miniature vase, pes itten 7) OTR - Meyer, and the epilogue, 
a When you're sick in bed and you'd love some flowers written by Hadassah Quat, speak untold 
Just to brighten the day and its many long hours. volumes in behalf of the effectiveness of the 
’ : English department in liberating latent talen 
Or perhaps you'd just love to hunt and to roam 
take home of pupils. No credit is taken for the unusual 
A To see what happiness it would bring, native powers manifested by these young peo- 
i That first little flower of Spring. ple, but large credit may justly be taken for 
: —Dorothy Manning. setting this talent free. Since the poems are 
' “A screen in the front’ of the room was known ‘tte long, only a few verses will be quoted: 
as the ‘Poets’ Corner.’ Here pupils pinned PROLOGUE 
‘ voluntary contributions in the way of original By Gerard P. Meyer. 
' poetry. Great interest centred about this Up through the centuries a figure goes, 
corner. Even pupils not in the class concernesi Up on the never-ending path of Time, 
q asked if they might display lines of verse that So tall the clouds are wreaths around her head 
} they had been inspired to write. Just a few ef And with each step the figure ow, 
Becoming the more majestic and sublime, 
those found in that corner follow :— 
And leaves enduring footprints ‘neath her tread. 
“ mash YOU WALK A second does the vision look behind ; 
When ae walk, it seems as though A second in eternity, no more ; 
Your little feet scarce touch the ground ; Along the vista of the past she peers 
' Like birds that flutter through the snow, And watches where its windings are defined; 
; Yet make no sound, A second halts to view what went before, 
: Your footsteps tread, but do not mar Adown the pathway of the long-passed years. 
The Virgin beauty of earth’s breast ; 
It is, indeed, as if a star Thirteen verses are omitted. The last one 
i Dropped there to rest. follows :— 
f M. Florence Herbert. The vision’s gaze has reached her place at last, 
4 THINGS And now attained the pinnacle where she stands— 
It’s the “No, I can’t be bothered” things, The foremost nation of the world today. 
i The “Oh, it’s too much trouble” things, She bears her dearest heritage from the past, 
The unfriendly, vain and selfish things, The blazing torch of freedom, in her hands. 
That darken many a life. Oh, may America hold it high for aye! 
It’s the “Won't you*let me help you” things, EPILOGUE. 
The “Let me do that for you” things, By Hadassah Quat. 
The friendly, kind and cheerful things, 
ite Backed by the wealth of centuries, America stands 
: Upon the peak, a stately figure framed 
It’s the “Oh, it’s simply nothing” things, Against the lighted sky; in majesty 
The “Done and then forgotten” things, Her arms stretched toward the fast-revealing misis; 
The jolly, joking, happy things, Her eyes along the far horizon peering. 
That make our pathway bright. 
4 — Three verses are omitted. The last one 
: Do your lips send forth the selfish things, follows :— 
Or the friendly, kind and cheerful things, ; ; 
The jolly, joking, happy things, And whilst she gazes, the curtain of the Future 
That make our struggle light? Lifts and reveals to her, her destiny. 
—Florence McAuliffe, English III. And America is glad, for now she sces 
That through this path of industry and honor 
“At the close of the school year the graduat- The souls of her people will some day wing so high 
ing class of the Academic High School gave an That they will catch the gleam of that Greater Power, 
gh the eons of Time, with high hopes 
| exceptionally strong spectacular original And down through the eons o w gh hopes 
lel tl | And an abiding faith in one another, 
pageant m celebration of the Bring understanding and eternal peace 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of tlie mon. 


The old is at bottom a habit; the new an adventure. And habit is so much more safe 
and comfortable to most of us most of the time than adventure! The new attracts atten- 
j tion and comment by reason of its freshness. The old, by reason of its familiarity, is com- 
monly merely taken for granted. Nevertheless, since almost all things are as they are because 
they have been as they have been, their secret lies in the past. Notwithstanding our sprightly 
criticisms, we are far more old-fashioned than we realize. Old habits of thought yield very 
reluctantly to new. Ancient ways of thought and action become terrible nuisances long be 
fore they can be discarded, —James Harvey Robinson, 
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Angelo Patri 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Introduction to “The Problems of Childhood” by 
Angelo Patri 


[For many years Schoolmasters Angelo Patri and William 
McAndrew worked together in the public schools of 
New York City. What the older man thinks of the 
younger is here set down.] 


LL of us school folks and thousands of 
A others know Angelo; some of us have 
talked with him, more of us have read him in 
books and in periodicals. 

Like Robert Louis and ’Gene and Myra, those 
others who have written of and for children, he 
wins the affection that uses one’s first name. 
For he is a “familiar” poet, mostly lyrical, 
sometimes really epic, didactic delighttully, 
rich in sentiment without slopping over, able to 
depict children without being childish. Pro- 
gressive, confident, observant, human, a prac- 
tical psychologist, he turns his science into con- 
versation with grace and charm, displaying 
a combination of artistry, affection, understand- 
ing, and common sense. His popularity is based 
on the fundamental fact that children are in- 
evitably interesting. There is no more univer- 
sal truth than that. Be you man or woman, 
unless there is some derangement a/fflicting you, 
it is certain that you have affection, concern, 
and Jelight in children. “The proper study of 
mankind is man,” said the very quotable poet. 
“The fascinating study is children,” says Angelo. 

So you have here a volume of engaging 
essays on making the most of children. If it 
were entitled a treatise on teaching you might 
not want to read it. For bad luck has put 
upon what is naturally the most fascinating of 
all occupations the suspicion of dullness. But 
this series, perused by those who are obligated 
to care for children, will coax us away from 
traditional stupidities and will set before us 
the enjoyment that is the lot of the master 
gardener whose business it is to see that his 
plants grow to their full perfection. Angeio 
has no complacent acceptance of things as they 
are. He rejects long-standing usages. But he 
does not quarrel. Read him on “prizes,” on 
“thinking hard,” and on “thinking productively.” 
Doesr’t he move you to say: “That’s so. 1 
wonder why I didn’t think of that before”? 

He is not of those who would attempt the 
futile though not uncommon business of telling 
the public that we teachers are so conscien- 
tious and so hard- worked that we should never 
he criticized. Nor does he go into that other 
well-known operation of scornful correction of 
our mistakes. He does, by instance, by story, 


and by reasonable discussion, allure to brighter 
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| A Nees Book for Beginners 


THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


WORK 42 PLAY 
WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and ontences 
as symbols of ideas 


Work and Play with Words is not a primer 
nor a pre-primer, but a practical book for begin- 
ners built on an entirely new plan. 


By means of games and seat work it teaches 
that words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it equips the beginner with 
a reading vocabulary of more than fifty words 
common to all standard primers. 


It does these things without the pupil being 
conscious that he is in fact mastering the initial 
difficulties of reading. 


IVork and Play with Words lightens the 
teacher’s burden, because it provides all of the 
needed seat work material for the beginner. This 
material is so organized and developed that it as- 
sures results which make the subsequent work in 
reading relatively easy. 


__ The best way for you to become acquainted 
with Vork and Play with Words and its unique 
and valuable features is to see it. We, therefore, 
offer to send you a copy for examination. 

The price is 48 cents postpaid, but money 
with order is not necessary. Just use form be- 
low. Take a day or two to examine it, then 
if you do not want to keep it, put it back in 
the envelope, write “refused across your ad- 
dress and hand package back to postman. We 
will pay return postage at this end. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
430-A South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 


Please send for examination subject to return 
a copy of Work and Play with Words. 


fields and lead the way. Teachers will, oi 
course, find here a satisfaction and a solace. 
Every other whom you can start a-reading 
these discourses will come through a_ better 
citizen in that he will have more understanding 
of the amazing complexities of the teacher’s 
task. Every reader will have high admira- 
tion for these makers of tomorrow. Find a 
place where ministers and teachers are re- 
spected; it stands high among the cities. Ili 
I were the moving spirit of parent-teachers’ 
associations, I would form a class in each 
town to make this book the basis of a season’s 
study and discussion. It is full of nutriment, 
appetizingly served, 
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George Washington in Private Life 


By MRS. HENRY CLAY HALL 


Pasadena, California 


HEN Darwin, a generation ago, set the 
world thinking about {acts and truth 
and created a desire for them, this same 
desire for facts began to creep into the writing 
of biography. In this age dominated by science 
and sociology, it would seem, then, that writers 
became cager that the individual worth of 
human personality should not be ignored ot 
slighted. The continued interest in the study 
of biography brought forth- with increasing 
realization the powerful effect on history of 
certain individuals. As the world manifests 
itself through individuals there can be no liie 
history so thrilling as that of a real person, aid 
the heroes of history are so much more in- 
credible in the facts of their lives than any 
hero of fiction could possibly be. The secret 
of its delightfulness lies in the fact that it has 
changed from the art of eulogy to the science 
of analysis. The earliest biographer was a 
moralist, and considered his hero a paragon, an 
abstract virtue, an incredible soul, and so pic- 
tured him to his readers. He removed the 
hero outside of our lives and built a fence 
around him and effected no kinship with 
humanity. The new biographer is interested 
in the subjective life of his hero; his essential 
subject is the soul of the man, and he secks 
first of all to convey personality. The skill 
manifested in this modern method is so marked 
that it has made biography the most alluring of 
all reading and threatens to rival the reign of 
the popularity of the novel. Without destroy- 
ing some of our long cherished idols among the 
great men of the past. we are fascinated with 
this realistic method which respects the truth 
whether pleasing or ugly. Ultimate truth is 
powerful, and good is’ stronger than evil. It ts 
only fair, however, to judge a man by his 
strength and not by his weakness, but the 
manifestation of human frailties in a strong 
leader only places him in kinship with the aver- 
age reader. All that is best in our hero wor- 
ship will surely survive even when we learn that 
our heroes, like us, are human. 

In our comparatively short life as a nation 
we are supremely fortunate to possess heroes 
who are numbered among the outstanding 
leaders since the history of the world began. 
Our own history is drawn like an ellipse aroun: 
the faces of two characters who believed and 
stood for principles eminently worth while and 
endlessly wholesome to remember. No nation 
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ever had a better birth, for Washington was 
her father, and a host of others whose names 
will never die stood sponsors with him at her 
baptism. 

Yet there are many intelligent people who 
have only a vague idea of the Washington 
whom they admire. We know his deeds and 
his wisdom as statesman and President; but it 
is not military triumphs alone that have givea 
him such a piace in the affections, the respect 
and the imagination of his fellowmen through- 
out the world. Pecause of the strange petrify- 
ing process of his first biographers, who held 
him up a frozen image, rigid with concealed 
virtues. ungenial, unreal, the result has been to 
make him “The Stone Image of American 
History.” A serious injustice is done, not 
only to the rising generation but to the man 
himself, by thus erroneously picturing him as 
more than human, faultless in character and 
action from childhood to old age. As a man, 
he is still unfamiliar to the posterity that rever- 
ences his memory. The real man has been so 
overlaid with myths and traditions and so dis- 
torted by misleading criticisms that he has 
heen well nigh lost. When we cease to re 
gard him as a demigod and begin to love him 
as a man, a study of his character will produce 
an inspiration of value. How much more 
greatly we should honor him to the nation’s 
greatest profit if not only his birthday but 
every suitable occasion were dedicated to the 
diffusion of a general understanding of the 
real sense in which he was the Father of his 
Country. 

With a strong sense of gratitude toward the 
advances biography is making in that previously 
untilled field of humaness, we can now learn 
and appreciate the true significance of George 
Washington, the Man. Fortunately he needs 
no embellishment from his biographers, his first 
ones or his later ones. His manuscripts in the 
Librarv of Congress, alone, the greatest reposi- 
tory of his papers, is the largest collection im 
the world from one person. It contains about 
18,000 papers in his own handwriting, copies oF 
drafts in the handwriting of his secretaries. 
No one, not even Franklin or Jefferson, eX 
celled him in setting down those intimate 
touches which breathed his spirit. Using the 
modern realistic method of scientific analysis in 
studying these documents, together with a su 
ficient amount of sympathy possessed by the 
most successful writers in this line, we may 
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allow him to speak for himself, and most elo- 
quently. We find, after all these years, his 
fame is secure, and can neither be strengthened 
by defence nor weakened by attack. The more 
perfectly we bring before ourselves the en- 
vironment and the man himself, the more fer- 
yently wiil we thank God for George Washing- 
ton. We are today the nation we are because 
George Washington was the man he was. The 
monument erected to commemorate his char- 
acter and his vision is more enduring than 
marble or granite. It is a living, pulsating 
creation covering nearly half a continent, the 
Republic of the United States of - America. 
This Republic is the incarnation of his virtue, 
honor, truthfulness and his faith m human 
nature as well as in God. Great was the brain 
that conceived that ideal and great was the 
courage and ability and character of the man 
who laid the foundation of this citadel of 
human liberty. If the hope of democracy lies in 
the treatment and recognition of leaders who 
are superior to the rank and file of mankind 
and in the training of such leaders, it is well 
for us to pause and ask ourselves if we honor 
cur parentage and appreciate our inheritance. 
For the sake of the country he loved, he suf- 
fered innumerable hardships, was stung by 
ingratitude, and hurt by slander, but he stood 
firm in his loyalty, and was faithful to the end. 

After all has been said and carefully con- 
sidered, the home is the vital force in the 
making of character. Every boy in the land 
today as well as two hundred years ago is an 
accurate reflection of the home from which he 
came. A real home is by all odds a growing 
boy’s greatest asset—more significant to his 
future than school or church or community 
interest. Those who wish to associate Wash- 
ington with the grandeurs of stately living in 
his youth will be disappointed by a glimpse of 
the modest dwelling where he spent his boy- 
hood years. And the principles which he 
applied to a nation were those simple and ele- 
mentary truths which his mother imprinted 
on his mind in the formative years of his 
life in this simple home. 

In his own day—alive—he was a magnetic 
human being, passionate, resourceful; a rugged 
personality, lovable and greatly loved. He was 
essentially a countryman ingrained with the 
instincts and tastes of a planter, and he was 
educated by practical affairs. He loved the 
management of his estate as a politician loves 
io control a convention. He was a devoted son, 
husband and father; a loyal and faithful friend; 
a patriotic and dutiful neighbor and citizen. It 
was the splendid triumph of his character that 
will always assure for him the veneration of 
mankind; a strength of character firm as a 
rock which no storm could shake or dislodge. 
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Of Interest to 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


This is an announcement of a new means 
for teaching American History success- 
fully. The means is a set of note books 
built on an entirely new plan. It consists 
of two books known as Spriggs’ American 
History Note Books. They are different 
from any other note books you have ever 
seen. Because of their unique but very 
useful features, they enable the teacher 
to present in an organized, vivid and effect- 
ive manner the American people in the 
process of their historical development. 


Spriggs’ American History Note Books 
utilize the most successful means of teach- 
ing—namely, the outline, laboratory and 


problem methods. By these means, the 


student’s interest is secured, developed and 
maintained. 


Briefly, Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books provide interesting and practical 
social and civie objectives, and the method 
of instruction makes the important events 
in the lives of our forefathers vital and 
appealing to the young American of today. 
Spriggs’ American History Note Books not 
only do this successfully, but do it with 
less labor on the part of the teacher than 
is required by any other means. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
these new note books, write your name and 
address across the face of this advertise- 
ment, indicate whether you are a teacher 
or a school officer, and mail the advertise- 
ment to us. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
430-A South Wabash Ave. Chicago 


“It was always known by his friends, and it 
was soon acknowledged by the nation and the 
English themselves that in Washington 
America had found a leader who could be in- 
duced by no earthly motive to tell a falsehood 
or to break an engagement or commit a dis- 
honorable act.” Through and through Wash- 
ineton is the great example of character. 


Smile, once in a while, 
’Twill make your heart seem lighter; 
Smile, once in a while, 
’T will make your pathway brighter. 
Life’s a mirror; if we smile 
Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowning all the while, 
Frowns forever meet us. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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Personal and Professional 


L. L. CALDWELL, superintendent, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, issued a bulletin of exceptional 
interest in May of a list of books with brief 
descriptions of each, with the suggestion that 
teachers will find good reading for vacation. 
This bulletin lists nineteen books. In using the 
bulletin, Mr, Caldwell says: “‘Summer reading 
is important. In the busy hours of the school 
year there is little time for thoughtful, creative 
reading. It requires effort and abundant re- 
serves of strength to carry on idea-creating 
and thought-producing reading under the 
stress of work in the classroom. We need to 
explore the fields of education and general cul- 
ture in the comparative quiet and ease of sum- 
mer periods to read for creative ideas and 
inspiration. Such reading should not be pur- 
sued as a task or as work but rather in the 
spirit and enthusiasm of fellowship with keen 
minds. Companionship with great writers 
throvgh their books, which are the truest ex- 
pressions of their souls, lifts one from the 
commonplace to the world of ideals. It fires 
one with the desire and the will to see more, to 
feel more, to do more, to be more, to be 
creators.” 


HUGH C. PRYOR, director of Teacher 
Training, and head of Department of Education, 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, is in large measure responsible for the 
scientific spirit and equipment of the graduates 
of the State College at Aberdeen. He has 
exceptional opportunities to try out his philos- 
ophy, as he has the full direction of the work 
in a large elementary city school, and is also 
associated with Mr. Sipple in the supervision of 
one of the most complete systems of expert 
rural school management in the country. He 
has prepared elaborate professional “ Outlines 
of Graded Units in Classroom Management” 
and “Outlines for Types of Teaching,” which 
have been thoroughly tried out and winnowed 
until results are assured in their use. 


DR. IRA M. ALLEN steps over from an 
assistant professorship in Chicago University 
to the superintendency in Highland Park, 
Mich., the Detroit suburb in which is located 
Henry Ford’s big factory. Dr. Allen succeeds 
T. J. Knapp, who has been granted a three- 
years’ leave of absence. Strongly backed by 
Tudd of Chicago and Strayer of Columbia, Dr. 
Allen brings to his new duties not only theory 
but practical experience as well. He was head 
of the public schools in Springfield, Ill., for six 
years, evincing constructive ability along several 
advanced lines. Supervised study is one of his 
best contributions. 


MRS. HENRY CLAY HALL, Pasadena, 
whose article is in this issue of the Journal of 
Education, has made an exhaustive study of 
George Washington, the man, revealing his 
natural and human character as he lived in 
private life in his household, as son, husband, 
and father; in his community as neighbor and 
citizen. In analyzing the genuine personality 
of the man, she has found the reason for his 
steadfast hold upon the veneration, not only of 
his own countrymen but of his fellowmen 
throughout the world. She has found the study 
fascinating and one producing an inspiration 
of value, especially to the young students of 
our history who should be intimately acquainted 
with the exposed facts she has assembled, 
With untiring industry Mrs. Hall 
arranged her information into instructive 
lectures, new, timely, fascinating, authori- 
tative, and some of them fully illustrated 
by unusual lantern _ slides. Not alone 
of value to the youthful students of our nation’s 
history, they are of manifest worth to a large 
number of intelligent people of mature years 
who have only a vague idea of the Washington 
they admire. 

Mrs. Hall would be pleased to hear from any 
organization, educational, patriotic, civic, re- 
ligious, or any individual who is interested in 
hearing and seeing these subjects. Address: 
225 South El Molino, Pasadena, California. 


HARRY E. WINNER, principal of South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
is demonstrating all sorts of educationally 
progressive enterprise. The graduating exer- 
cise of the high school this year was an 
attractive and illuminating presentation of the 
work of the high school by the senior class; 
the purpose was to make clear to the patrons 
of the school that school zeal means what it 
says artistically—leadership-service in school 
and community. In recognition of the skilful 
leadership of Principal Winner a testimonial din- 
ner was given in recognition of his thirty years 
of service in the schools of Pennsylvania, the 
last twenty years of which have been in Pitts: 
burgh. The real occasion for this testimonial 
dinner was the fact that Grove City College 
had recognized the scholarly ability of Prin- 
cipal Winner by honoring him with a doctor- 
ate of laws. In every way this was one of the 
professional events of the city this season. 


GEORGE E. HUME, Los Angeles banker, in 
providing for Pomona College, California, im 
his will said he did it because he felt that the 
whole of his career had been influenced by the 
training he had received at that educational 
institution. 
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Interesting and Important Biography 


[“Fifty Years at the Teachers College.” By David Sands 
Wright, senior professor, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Illustrated Souvenir Edition, 1876- 
1926. Published by Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa.] 


OWA State Teachers College is recognized 
the country over as one 
of state teacher 


of the noblest 
training institutions in 
America, and its president, Homer H. Seerley, 
is universally appreciated as the “ noblest 
Roman ” of all living leaders in State Normal 
School activities, but it has not been generally 
known that on his faculty for the past forty 
vears has been a man who has been on the 
faculty since the school was opened in 187%, 
David Sands Wright, one of the three members 
of the first faculty. It is net probable that any 
other man, in physical, mental, and professional 
vigor, is serving his fiftieth year on a faculty 
ef which he was one of three members when 
the institution was created, and this in the 
largest state teacher training institution in 
the New World. 

It should also be said that it is a_ highly 
interesting account of the creation and evolu- 
tion of this remarkable Teachers College. 


Thomas Y. Crowell 


1A Biographical Sketch, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

New York.] 

i biographies of literary men and women 

of New York and New England have a 
charm that increases in interest as the years 
go by. While the young people sometimes fail 
to appreciate the writers who made American 
literature, there is an important group of per- 
sons who appreciate the publishers who 
appreciated and promoted the reputations of 
the men and women of those significant days. 

Thomas Y. Crowell, whose biography cele- 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of his business, was one of the creators 
of the literary prominence of the group of 
writers who came upon the scene when 
Howells, Aldrich, and their associate successors, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, were 
enjoying the fruits of profitable appreciation. 
This biography tells of the life of Cape Cod 
seventy years ago, and of Boston fifty years 
ago most refreshingly. 

Mr. Croweil was as distinctly a creator of a 
literary atmosphere, though an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere, as were James T. Fields, D. 
Appleton, I. P. Dutton, and their associates, 
and the service which he rendered has never 
heen revealed as it is in this delightful refer- 
ence to his boyhood and youth, to his business 
experience in New York and New England, 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE | 


By 
DeGROAT—FIRMAN—SMITH 


These books set a new standard in Arithmetic 
Textbook Achievement. They have been built, 
from beginning to end, page by page, with the 
most painstaking care to give the American 
school pupil just what the scientific researches 
have established that he is entitled to have. 
The SIMPLICITY and COMPLETENESS of 
TREATMENT 

The ONE STEP AT A TIME method of 
PRESENTATION 

The PRINCIPLE of TEACH FIRST and 
THEN DRILL 

The SCIENTIFIC METHOD of HAND- 
LING the 390 NUMBER COMBINA- 
TIONS—a unique and distinctive fea- 
ture of these books 

The way in which the ,RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS of the 1926 YEAR BOOK of 
the N. E. A. have been met and 

The MECHANICAL FEATURES of the 

books 
GIVE TO THIS SERIES AN OUTSTANDING 
POSITION 


Published cither in a two or three book Series 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 


Merrill’s French Series 


New textbooks which reflect the recent 
improvements in language teaching 


THE GREENBERG FRENCH BOOKS 
Elements of French Second French Book 
First French Book for Junior High Schools 
A Complete French Course 


ELEMENTARY READERS 


Pas a Pas Toute la France 
FRENCH TEXTS 


Un jeune Légionnaire 

Le Pari d’un Lycéen Colomba 

La Poudre aux Yeux L’Abbée Constantin 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 


Sans Famille 


Merrill’s French Texts, as well as the 
Readers and basal books, are all recent 
editions; and contain the improved edu- 
cational features which modern teaching 
demands. 


Modern types of exercises and drills, 
careful grading, interesting notes, pic- 
tures, clear typography, and attractive 
binding bring new interest and value 
to French reading. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Education in Mississippi 
By A. E. WINSHIP 


V. O'SHEA of the University of 

e Wisconsin, with the co-operation of 
State Superintendent W. F. Bond and eight 
prominent college and university and Teacher 
College deans and professors, has made an 
elaborate study of the public education system 
of Mississippi, which has been published in a 
bulletin of 362 pages. The survey credits in 
every possible way the effort to improve the 
equipment and recognizes an earnest purpose 
on the part of educational leaders to provide 
everything for schools which can advance the 
state through children and youth industrially, 
socially and civically. The director and his 
co-workers are frank where frankness is most 
needed. We quote a sample of the frankness :-— 

“A questionnaire was put into the hands 
of a large number of white teachers, from 
whom two hundred twenty-nine responses 
were received. These have been examined by 
four different persons who are accustomed to 
score the work of teachers; and the data de- 
rived from the answers to each question in the 
questionnaire were tabulated, and then the 
general merit of each questionnaire was esti- 
mated by each examiner. The answers were 
scored in respect to grammatical accuracy, 
facility in expression, and the correctness, 
definiteness, and adequacy of the content of 
each answer. 

“All those who examined the responses are 
in agreement regarding their merit in respect 
to the quality of the English employed, and the 
clearness, definiteness, and adequacy of the 
content. Two hundred and five of the responses 
were scored as very poor in English; the 
ordinary rules of punctuation, spelling, arrange- 
ment, and grammatical accuracy were violated, 
and in most instances almost completely dis- 
regarded. The English in these responses could 
hardly be considered to be up to the standard 
expected of a typical seventh grade pupil. At 
least two out of every three responses were 
indefinite and ambiguous, and were very inade- 
quate in treatment of most of the questions. 
The poor rating of all but a few of the re- 
sponses is undoubtedly due to quite superficial 
training in elementary and high schools and 
even in college. A considerable proportion of 
those who responded to the questionnaires were 
college graduates. Some of the papers that scored 
the lowest on every point were written by high 
school teachers. In most of the responses the 
statement is made that English should be 
stressed in the schools; but how can teachers 
who cannot use the English language at all 
well themselves teach pupils to write correct, 
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orderly, graceful English? It is significant 
that some of the poorest English was writtea 
by teachers who had spent much time in high 
schools and colleges in studying foreign lan- 
guage—perhaps in the belief that such study 
would enable them to speak and write the 
native tongue more accurately and gracefully, 
It may be added in passing that the English 
employed in the catalogues of the state educa- 
tional institutions that have been examined is 
somewhat below the standard that is usually 
feund in such documents. The conclusion is 
forced upon the Study Staff that in Mississippi 
the effective use of every-day English is seri- 
ously neglected, though much time is_ spent 
in secondary schools and colleges in the eflort 
io learn foreign tongues. 

“The question which was answered most 
iully concerned the educational books which 
had exerted chief influence in shaping the 
educational ideals of the teachers. The titles of 
many of the books mentioned were inaccurate, 
the authors’ names were misspelled, and the 
authorship of many of the books was _ not 
given correctly. 

“One of the topics in the questionnaires con- 
cerned the aims or objectives which are guiding 
teachers in their work. Out of the two hundred 
twenty-nine responses examined, only fifteen 
stated any clear, concrete objectives. Two 
phrases appear most frequently: ‘I am trying 
to make good citizens out of my pupils’ and 
‘I think the school should aim to make good 
men and women out of boys and girls.’ On 
the whole, the aims and objectives are stated 
in such an indefinite and abstract way that it 
has been impossible for those who scored the 
answers to determine what is meant. It is 
apparent that most of the teachers who wrote 
on this topic had no definite, concrete objectives 
as a guide in their teaching. 

“The four persons who scored the ques 
tionnaires have reached the same conclusion, 
namely, that the teachers who responded are 
as a whole poorly equipped alike on the aca 
Appat- 


ently their training from start to finish has 


demic ‘and on the professional side. 


not been thoroughgoing—has not developed 
accuracy and capability in regard to the tse 
of anything, even that most elementary amd 
most stressed subject in the school, every-day 
English.” 


“ Ah. but a man’s reach should exceed his grasps 
Or what’s heaven for?” 


4 —Robert Browning, 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


American-Trained College 
Girl Princess of Sulu 

An American-trained girl, graduate 
of the University of Illinois, is the 
heir-apparent of the Sultan of Sulu. 
The Sultan adopted the brilliant Prin- 
cess Tarhata. She is teaching school 
in Jolo, capital of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago—an island empire under the 
American flag. She is enthusiasti: 
about education, American style, for 
the native girls. Through teachers’ 
camp meetings and personal contact 
she is spreading among her home 
people the culture that she carried away 
from her foreign alma mater. The 
Sultan of Sulu has adopted American 
ways and clothes. Though Princess 
Tarhata dressed in American college 
girl fashion at Urbana, Ill, for four 
years, and shared in all the college 
customs of the co-eds there, she now 
wears the flowing native garb. 


French Student Compares 
Deputy’s and Savant’s Pay 
Members of the French Chamber of 


Deputies recently voted themselves an- 


increase in salaries, from 27,000 francs 
to 45,000 francs, and now a univer- 
sity student is comparing this emolu- 
ment with that paid to educators. “I 
wonder,” says the student, “how far 
the general public is aware that the 
most celebrated masters of our 
faculties—professors who have reached 
the highest positions after years of 
Study and work in science and letters— 
receive a salary of 37,000 francs and, 
unlike members of the Chamber, do 
not escape the income tax?” The 
highest paid university professor, at 
the present rate of exchange, gets less 
than $1,000 a year, while the salary of 
the Deputy has moved up from $710 
to nearly $1,200. 


Husbands Do 

Kitchen Duty 

At the recent convention of the In- 
ternational Federation of University 
Women at Amsterdam, Mrs. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, of Montclair, N. J., who 
is the mother of eleven children and at 
the same time president of a corpora- 
tion of industrial engineers, advo- 
cated kitchen duty for husbands. Her 
opinions astonished many of the 
European delegates who are not used 
to having their husbands’ help in 
household duties. Until husbands are 
able and willing to give a hand in the 
kitchen and nursery as skilfully as 
their American wives are able to par- 


ticipate in business, Mrs. Gilbreth 
thinks, a 50-50 combination of home 
and career is impossible for women. 


Reform Schools 


As a result of an extensive investi- 
gation of the educational system im 
Spain, the government is understood to 
have decided to adopt American meth- 
ods with regard to the establishment of 
public schools. Special efforts wil! be 
made to improve secondary, university 
and preparatory teaching. The uni- 
versities themselves will also be re- 
formed, as it has been decided to cre- 
ate student social communities similar 
to the American. 

Reading University 
Offers Dairy Degree 

The degree of bachelor of science 
in dairying, believed to be the only 
one of the kind in the British Empire, 
has been established in England's 
youngest university in the City of 
Reading. Reading is the centre of a 
big dairying industry and there the 
British Dairy Institute was organize1 
forty years ago to conduct researches 
in order to put British dairying on a 
scientific basis equal to that of the 
famous European dairy countries. 


Facial School for 
Stage Aspirants 

A school of facial expression will 
soon join the scores of other training 
activities for the stage. A little 
theatre will be established for Emil 
Boreo, a Russian comedian, who plans 
to conduct the school in connection 
with his experimental stage. He be- 
lieves that American actors rely too 
much upon the spoken word and ges- 
tures, subordinating the facial expres- 
sion, 


Uncertainty Exists in 
Elementary Teaching 

What, exactly, should be taught in 
the elementary school, and what is the 
best method for teaching what is 
taught? Certainty is lacking in many 
cases on these two vital questions of 
elementary education, according to 
Miss Annie Reynolds, assistant spec- 
ialist in rural education of the Bureau 
of Education, who has just com- 
pleted a survey of courses of study in 
selected states. “At the present time 
no one is certain, in many cases,” she 
declared, “of what should be taught 
in the elementary school, nor how 
best to teach what is taught; but con- 


siderable progress along both these 
lines has been made and teachers 
should be able to find this progress re- 
corded in their state courses of 
study.” Courses for rural teachers, 
she further stated, should improve 
rapidly as soon as such teachers be- 
come a more homogeneous group, as a 
result of certification laws requiring 
of all teachers professional prepara- 
tion for their work. 


Offer Trip Abroad 
To Girl Orator 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, chair- 
man of the women’s division of the 
New York Democratic State Commit- 
tee, has announced that the division 
will begin a state-wide oratorical con- 
test for all persons under twenty-one. 
The prize is a trip to Europe, with all 
expenses paid, or a scholarship in any 
New York State college or university, 
with an alternative of the cash value 
of these prizes. The only restric- 
tion is that the contestant must be 1 
member of one of the women’s divis- 
ion junior Democratic clubs. Pre- 
liminary contests will be held by 
counties during October and Novem- 
ber and the winners will compete by 
judicial districts some time before 
March of next year. The nine suc- 
cessful competitors from the judicial 
districts will meet in New York City 
for final competition at a date to be 
announced. 


Porto Rico 
University Aided 

By action of the board of trustees 
of the University of Porto Rico, Bos- 
ton University has been asked to as- 
sist in the organization in Porto Rico 
of a college of business administra- 
tion, of which Dean Everett W. Lord 
of Boston University will act as 
director. A plan providing for a 
free transfer of students from Boston 
to Porto Rico and from Porto Rico to 
Boston, and for a similar transfer of 
members of the instructing staff, is an 
important feature of this affiliation. 
Dean Lord has spent several weeks in 
Porto Rico completing plans for the 
inauguration of the college in Sep- 
tember. 


Evolution Again 
Affects Schoolbooks 

Mississippi has followed Texas in re- 
quiring publishers to delete all refer- 
ences to the theory of evolution from 


school textbooks. 
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Ministers Attend 
Business School 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 
is launching a new course for minis- 
ters at the University of Chicago, on 
business administration of churches. 
This course is designed to train the 
minister for the executive work of his 
parish. A great deal of discussion 
has arisen as to whether or not a 
minister can become a_ successful 
business administrator, without losing 
his prophetic vision. Among the sub- 
jects to be covered in the seminary’s 
business course are the minister’s 
correspondence, files, and records; his 
office work and equipment; financial 
campaigns; the organization of the 
church; schedule of time; relation- 
ship to outside organizations, fraterni- 
ties, politics, and the like; advertising 
and publicity; building a new church. 


Milk-Fed Schoolboys 
Best, Say British M. D.’s 

The’ British Medical Research 
Council recently completed a unique 
survey among schoolboys. For four 
years a group of boys were housed in 
special cottages in a village near Lon- 
don and fed under the strictest con- 
trol. The boys who received the or- 
dinary meals grew on an average 1.84 
inches and increased in weight 3.85 
pounds a year. Those who received 
a pint of milk daily grew 2.63 inches 
and increased in weight 6.98 pounds. 
The milk-fed boys were the liveliest in 
tone and spirit and got into the most 
mischief. They did not, however, do 
any better work in school. All the 
boys took a great interest in the test 
and with exemplary self-control ab- 
stained from candy and cakes and the 
other delights of the corner grocery. 


Few College Men 
Seek Teaching Job 

The Citizens’ Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Salaries of New York City re- 
cently asked several leading universi- 
ties about the number of men college 
graduates who enter the teaching pro- 
fession.' The consensus of these in- 
stitutions revealed that less than ten 
per cent. of their men graduates made 
teaching their life work. The opin- 
ion was expressed that business and 
industrial positions are more attrac- 
tive to most of the men college gradu- 
ates. 


Rumanians Come 
To Study America 

A group of twenty-eight Rumanian 
men and women, including college 
professors, students and two former 
ministers of state, have arrived in the 
United States as guests of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace to study American institutions 


and civilization. Professor Nicolae 
Serban, of the University of Buchar- 
est, in a letter to Professor John L. 
Gerig, executive officer of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at Colum- 
bia, and chairman of the reception 
committee, said in part: “We _ shall 
try to introduce into our country all 
the beautiful things that we see in the 
United States. We shall also invite 
the professors and students of Colum- 
bia University to visit Rumania. It 
is interesting to note that while we 
shall be in the United States, repre- 
sentatives of American universities 
will be in Rumania for the same pur- 
pose of friendship between the two 
peoples.” 


Likely to Reopen 
Term Minus President 

Owing to marked difference of opin- 
ion regarding the type of man quali- 
fied to be president, the majority of 
trustees taking one stand and the 
faculty, student body and alumni 
another, indications are that Lincoln 
University in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, devoted to the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes, will open its third 
consecutive scholastic year without an 
administrative head. Within twenty- 
four months three presidents have 
been chosen by the Board of Trus- 
tees, each of whom deemed it advis- 
able to decline with thanks the honor 
bestowed on him, so great was the 
outery by the opposition to his selec- 
tion. Hence, the present impasse. 


Teach Telephoning, 
Is Kenworthy Plea 

Because a woman recently smashed 
a telephone on account of her inabil- 
ity to get a number, Lieutenant Com- 
mander J. M. Kenworthy, M. P., pro- 
poses that children be given weekly 
lessons in the public schools on the 
proper use of the telephone and thus 
avoid happenings of similar nature in 
the future. “Such knowledge would 
be of more use than nine-tenths of the 
stuff taught to them now,” he declared. 
“As we aproach the age of wireless 
telephones this knowledge becomes 
yearly of more importance.” 


Lectures at Four Cents 
Impart French Culture 

It is possible to attend a lecture at 
the Sorbonne University for one franc, 
thirty-three centimes, or about four 
cents. The lecture would be delivered 
by professors bearing the most fam- 
ous names in contemporary French 
science, art, history and _ literature. 
This is what it cost those attending 
the summer vacation courses held es- 
pecially to give foreigners an acquain- 
tance with French culture. These 
courses, which are attended mostly by 
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teachers of foreign universities, are 
growing more popular every year. 
There were over 500 enrolled this 
year, as compared with 360 in 1925, 
The list includes a large number of 
Germans as well as many Americans, 


Social Research 
School to Re-open 

The new school for Social Research 
in New York City will commence its 
eighth year on October 4. The cur- 
riculum will range from the movies. 
to international banking, insurance, 
psychoanalysis, vocational guidance 
and adult teacher training, according 
to Alvin Johnson, director. This 
school was founded in 1919, its ob- 
ject being to provide persons of ma- 
ture intelligence with facilities for in- 
struction and research in the vital 
problems of contemporary life. About 
10,000 students have enrolled during 
the seven years since the school was 
founded. No scholastic requirements 
are necessary and no examinations 
need to be taken to enter the new 
school. 


There are 1,650,000 members of 
golf clubs in the 3,954 golf clubs cf 
the United States. More than 570,000 
acres of land are owned by these clubs 
and more than $700,000,000 are in- 
‘vested in these clubs. More than 
$10,000,000 was paid for golf balls and 
more than $10,000,000 in golf clubs. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: The 
school term will begin on Tuesday 
September 14, 1926. Teachers and 
members of the supervising staff are 
required to repert for duty on Mon- 
day, September 13, 1926. 

Examinations for admission to the 
Latin and day high schools will be 
held as follows:— 

LATIN SCHOOLS: (For admission 
to the six-year course): On Monday, 
September 13, at 9 o'clock, A. M. Boys 
will be examined at the Public Latin 
School-house, on Avenue Louis Pas- 
teur; girls, at the Girls’ Latin School- 
house, on Huntington avenue, near 
Longwood avenue. 

Candidates are required to pass an 
examination equivalent to that re- 
quired for admission to the seventh 
grade of the elementary’ schools, 
The subjects of examination will be 
English (including Reading, Litera- 
ture and Spelling); Arithmetic; Geog- 
raphy; and History and Civics. 
For admission to the four-year 

course: 


Candidates for admission to the 
four-year course in the Public Latin 
or Girls’ Latin Schools will be eX- 
amined only on September 17, at the 
place and in the subjects indicated 
under High Schools, below:— 

HIGH SCHOOLS: On Friday, Sep. 
tember 17, 1926, at 9 o'clock, A. M 
Boys and girls will be examined at 
The Teachers College, on Huntington 
avenue, near Longwood avenue. The 
subjects of examination will be: Eng- 
lish Language; including Reading, 
Writing and Spelling, Grammar and 
Composition; History and Civil Gov- 
ernment of the United States; Geog- 
raphy; Arithmetic; Clerical Practice; 
Introductory Science; French; Spam 
ish, and Italian. 

For further particulars apply to the 


undersigned. 
JOEL HATHEWAY, 
Chief Examiner. 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


Germany Now 
Third in Trade 

Germany, although defeated and al- 
most bankrupt in the World War, to- 
day stands third among the leading na- 
tions of the world in foreign trade, 
according to the United States de- 
partment of commerce. A comparative 
analysis of international trade statis- 
tics by the department shows that 
Germany, since the war, rapidly has 
been regaining her former position in 
the commercial world. She already 
has ‘surpassed France and now stands 
next to the United States in foreign 
trade. The United Kingdom leads. In 
1925 the United Kingdom had a total 
trade valued at $10,867,000,000; the 
United States, $9,136,000,000, and Ger- 
many, $5,052,000,000. 


Country Generally 
Is Working 

The Department of Labor in mak- 
ing public its July industrial survey 
expressed the opinion that the coun- 
try as a whole is on a “fairly satis- 
factory employment basis.” Seasonal 
slackening and the vacation period 
were held largely responsible for de- 
creased employment and industrial ac- 
tivity. The boot and shoe industry, 
particularly in New England, con- 
tinued operations on part-time sched- 
ules, with indications of increasing 
employment within thirty days, but 
the textiles situation showed little im- 
provement. 


General Strike Broke 
Most of British Unions 

Nearly every trade union in Great 
Britain is bankrupt in consequence oi 
the recent general strike, according to 
J. Havelock Wilson, president of the 
British Seamen’s Union. Hundreds 
of thousands of men, ke added, had 
declared they would pay no more 
money to their unions. 


Congress Has Many 
Unspoken Speeches 

Although Congress adjourned on 
July 3, the talking continued until 
July 16, according to the Congressional 
Record, and the printing of speeches 
listed as “extension of remarks” has 
cost the government $18,697, yet not 
one word of all that was printed was 
éver spoken from the floor of the 

Ouse of Representatives. Many of 
the “phantom” speeches were of a po- 
litical nature and frankly intended to 
let the country know just how deep 
the obligation of the voters is to the 


Republicans or Democrats, according 
to who was responsible for the un- 
spoken speech. The cost of handling 
the thousands of copies in the mails, 
or ‘the franking of the “speeches,” 
when sent out in pamphlet or circular 
form is not included. That would add 
more thousands, if it were available 
for publication, to the grand total. 


Albert Will Sell Palace, 
Give Belgium Proceeds 

Reports from Brussels state that 
King Albert has offered for sale the 
Royal Palace at Ostend. This is an- 
other sacrifice of the King to aid his 
country in its fight to restore finan- 
cial stability. The entire proceeds of 
the sale will be added to the nation's 
treasury. It is expected several mil 
lion francs will be realized in this 
way. A new chateau for the royal 
family will be built at Lombartzyde, 
but with much more modest equip- 
ment. For some time the King and 
Queen have been eating plain rice 
bread, which their subjects are re- 
quired to eat as an economy measure. 


Man Now Works Less 
In Producing More 

Although the volume of manufac- 
turing output from 1921 to 1925 in- 
creased about sixty-two per cent., 
employment during the same period 
increased only 14.28 per cent., accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The great saving in the 
amount of human energy necessary to 
turn out a given quantity of manu- 
facturing production bids fair to be 
the most significant industrial eco- 
nomic development of the twentieth 
century, the Conference Beard states. 


Will Adopt 
24-Hour Clock 

Beginning next May Germany will 
follow the lead of a number of other 
European countries in officially count- 
ing the hours from one o’clock in the 
morning to twenty-four o'clock at 
night. It is claimed that the system 
eliminates confusion in the printing of 
time tables. 


Modern Selling Methods 
Increase Trademarks 

There has been an enormous in 
crease in the use of registered trade- 
marks in the last twenty-five years, 
and particularly in the last decade, 
according to a study made by the 
National Industrial Conference 


Board. A_ statement issued by 
the board said that while 
46,450 patents were issued in 1925, 
or eighty-eight per cent more than had 
been issued in 1900, the number of 
trademarks issued in 1925 chows an 
increase of more than 800 per cent. 
over that of 1900, amounting to 16,118 
and 1,721 respectively. The reasom 
for the increase in trademarks is to 
be found in the modernizing of the 
system of distribution, ia which the 
trademark, the branding of goods, ad- 
vertising, chain stores and the mail 
order business play important parts 


Scores Women Who 
Won’t Tell Age 

Women who refuse to vote because 
they have to disclose their ag: are out 
of date and handicap women’s politi- 
cal progress, declares Miss Belle Sher- 
win, president of the Nationa! League 
of Women Voters. She believes such 
a lack of serious regard for the voting 
privilege a hampering influence on 
women’s part in government. “A 
woman’s age, no matter what it may 
be,” Miss Sherwin said, “is not a 
thing to conceal or to be ashamed of 
unless, indeed, it proves that with 
years she has not gained understand- 
ing.” 


New Motorships Will 
Carry Loading Planes 

Guiseppe Cosulich, resident direc- 
tor of the Cosulich line in the 
United States, announced on his ar- 
rival from Italy that work on the con- 
struction of two new motorships would 
be started at Montfalcone next 
month. The new ships, he said, would 
be the largest electrically driven ves- 
sels in the world and each would carry 
two seaplanes for landing passengers 
at ports at which the vessels make no 
stops. The ships will operate on the 
New York-Mediterranean run. 


= 


BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 


SHIRLEY CENTRE, MASS. 
(40 miles west of Boston) 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Experienced Teachers. Supervised Study 
and Play. A personal interest in each boy. 


Conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
A. Bridgman; Clyde Roddy (Yale 
"22), recently of Taft School; For- 
rest B. Wing (Harvard ‘17), re- 
cently of Kingswood School, Hart- 
ford. 
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Ge BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. Inter- 
mediate Book. Three-Book Series. 
By Lamont F. Hodge, Superintend- 
ent, Yonkers, New York, and Ar- 
thur Lee, Superintendent, Clinton, 
Missouri. New York, Chicago: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

The passion for effective writing by 
school children is interesting. Suc- 
cess in writing effective English is the 
only school attainment that can get 
an outside “measurement” that counts 
for more than teacher measurement. 
This alone would be enough to ac- 
count for the effort made by all pub- 
lishers to get books that can promise 
better results, and the Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company is making an heroic ef- 
fort to make a real winning with the 
Three-Book Series by two eminently 
successful city superintendents. 
AMERICAN HISTORY NOTE- 

BOOK. Number One, 124 pages; 

Number Two, 96 pages. By Leslie V. 

Spriggs. Stiff paper covers. Chi- 

cago: Hall and McCreary Company. 

An entirely new and remarkably im- 
portant development of masterful art 
in promoting effective and interesting 
study of American History. The best 
use of historical maps. Although not 
new there are valuable new strains in 
their use. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the Leslie V. Spriggs presentation of 
American History is the way in 
which she balances the view of Amer- 
ica and of her opponents before open 
warfare. 

Other Outlines of American History 
have been prepared, other laboratory 
schemes have been provided and other 
problems have been presented, but 
Leslie V. Spriggs combines the three 
ideally, magnifies each adequately and 
makes each help the other. The 
“American History Note Book” is a 
scholastic as well as an educational 
creation. An unexpected “creation” is 
a lower list price resulting from the 
increasing sales. 

THE TEACHING OF LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles Carpenter Fries, 
University of Michigan; James 


Holly Hanford, University of 
Michigan; Harrison Ross Steeves, 
Columbia University. New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 


We frequently say in these book 
notices that the teaching of literature 
as indispensable to the cultural atti- 


tude of American youth of today, be- 
cause so large a proportion of students 
in junior and senior high schools are 
from homes that were not immersed 
in either British or American litera- 
ture. Many of these youths from 
homes of foreign parentage are so es- 
pecially impressed with what America 
is expected to do for them financialiy 
and civically that they do not respond 
promptly or naturally to the appeal of 
literature upon which the teachers were 
brought up, and this makes the art of 

teaching literature all the more im- 

portant. This magnifies the appeal 

of this book. 

Literature is part of the attempt of 
art to satisfy the yearnings of the 
human mind and spirit to experience 
all of life to the full and to arrest and 
contemplate that experience. The 
teaching of literature can justify itself 
only in the endeavor to guide pupils 
in gaining a rich and varied literary 
experience, and in developing in them 
the power of further experiencing 
without guidance. 

VERMONT FOR YOUNG VER- 
MONTERS. By Miriam Irene 
Kimball. With Many Illustrations. 
Cloth. 423 pages. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Vermont is a charmed and charming 
state. No book in our boyhood had a 
greater fascinatio: than had “The 
Green Mountain Foys.” Indeed it 
was one of three bwoks that we read 
over and over and over again. We 
never tired of it, and the spell is on us 
still. “Vermont For Young Vermor:t- 
ers,” as we read into it, took us back m 
the days when Ethan Allen meant as 
much to us as Calvin Coolidge does 
to the boys of the Green Moun- 
tains today. Every school boy 
and girl in Vermont will for years to 
come read and study this book, but 
that is not adequate. It should be in 
every home in New England, and in 
every school library of America. The 
fact that a Vermont boy is the na- 
tion’s chief in these transitional world 
years should be the inspiration for 
universal interest in the Green Moun- 
tain Boys of the French and Indian 
wars to complex civic and industrial 
conditions of the world of today. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS. 
For School and Life. Book Two. 
Grades Five and Six. By Harry 
DeW. DeGroat, State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York; Sid- 
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ney G. Firman, Superintendent, Glen 

Ridge, N. J.; William A. Smith, 

Superintendent, Hackensack, N. J, 

Syracuse, N. Y.; Iroquois Publishing 

Company, Inc. 

We have already written high ap- 
preciation of Book One of the Iroquois 
Arithmetics. Book Two carries the 
same skill in practical achievements 
along to the fifth and sixth grades. The 
authors have made an heroic effort to 
set new, clean-cut standards for basal 
texts in arithmetic. 

The aims of the authors are to have 
pupils know what to do, how to do it, 
and know why they do it and why they 
do it as they do it, and they follow 


these aims irresistibly and consistently. 


Books Received 


“The troquois Arithmetics.” Book 
Two. By Harry DeW. DeGroat and 
Sidney G. Firman and _William A. 
Smith. Syracuse, N. Iroquois 
Publishing Company. 


“A Tour on the _ Prairies.” By 
Washington Irving. OKlahoma City: 
Harlow Publishing Company. 


“Lippincott's New Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller.’ By Ernest Horn and Er- 
nest Ashbaugh. Philadelphia: J. B, 
Lippincott Company. 


“A Summer Program for the 
Church School.” By Miles H. Krum- 
bine. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 

“Elements of Business Training.” 
By John M. Brewer and Floyd Harl- 
but.—“Open Doors to Science.” 4 
Otis W. Caldwell and W. H. 
Meier.—“The Tragedy of Othello.” 
By William Shakespeare. — “Junior 
High School Procedure.” By Frank 
Charles Touton and Alice Ball 
Struthers.—‘“Exercises and Tests in 
Algebra.” By David E. Smith, Wil- 
liam David Reeve and Edward Long- 
worth Morss. — “Bookkeeping and 
Accounting.” By Fayette H. Elwell 
and James V. Tower. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 


“The Gateway to English.” By H. 


A. Treble and G. H. Vallins.—‘“Brit- 
ish Spiders: Their Haunts and Hab- 


its.” By Theodore H. Savory.— 
“Launcelot and Galahad.” By 
Myrrha Lot-Barodine 


and Gertrude 
Schoepperle. French Edition. | 
Greek English Lexicon.’ Compiled 
by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott.—“‘English Handwriting.” By 
Roger Fry and E. A. Lowe. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 


“Guide Book to Literature.” By 
oO. Engleman and Lawrence 


MeTurnan. Junior and Senior High 
School Editions. — “The McCall 
Speller.” By William A. McCall and 
J. David Heuser. Chicago: Laidlaw 
Brothers. 

“Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic.” 


vestigations.” Franklin Bobbitt, 
—“Brains of mate and Men.” By C. 
Judson Herrick. Chicago: The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 
“A Digest of the Investigations in 


the Teaching of Science.’ By Fran- 
cis D. Curtis.—* ‘How te Teach Gen- 
eral Science.’ By Oo. Frank. 
Philadelphia: P. Biabiston’s Sons 
and Company. 

“Conduct and Citizenship.” By 
Edwin C. Broome and Edwin W. 


Adams. New York: The Macmillas 


Company. 


“The Problems of Childhood.” By 
Angelo Patri. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


“Caleb Peaslee.”’ By 
Rich. Philadelphia: Henry 
Company. 


“Asia: A Short History.” 
bert H. Gowen. Boston: 
Brown and Company. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


(SAMPLES FREE) 


SAVING AND SANITARY QUALITIES 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make them Indispensable in the Schoolroom 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


Pre-Volstead 


Dinner was late in being served. 
“The Missus” went out into the 
kitchen to learn the reason for the de- 
lay and came back weak from laugh- 


“Oh, Katrinka looks so-o funny, 
John,” she informed her waiting, 
hungry husband. “The cooking brandy 
is all gone and she’s trying to knit a 
sweater out of spaghetti.”—Exchange. 


Back Again 


The absent minded professor care- 
fully tied a knot in his shoe string. 

“There,” said he; “that will remind 
me to take the darned shoe off at 
night.” 


Couldn’t Do It Justice 


“When Parson Goodleigh tried to 
start his flivver he choked the engine 
off three times in succession.” 

“Ha! Did he make any remarks ap- 
propriate to the occasion?” 

“No, he didn’t, but he didn’t have 
exactly the same kind of expression on 
his face he wears when he.says: ‘Let 
us pray’.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The Fireman’s Prayer 

We understand that a small town 
not far from here bought a new fire 
truck. The chief and boys voted to 
put up the following motto over the 
door of the fire house :— 

“May this fire engine be like all the 
old maids in our village—always 
ready, but never called for.” 


Or Half-Baked 


Teacher: “What were the different 
ages in history?” 

Willie: “Stone age, bronze age, 
iron age.” 

Teacher: “What age are we living 
in now?” 


Willie: “The hard-boiled age.” 


Feeling’s Believing 

“Which is the most delicate of the 
senses?” asked the teacher. 

“The touch,” said young Jones. 

“How’s that?” asked the teacher, 
and Jones explained: “Well, when 
you sit on a pin, you can’t see it, you 
can’t hear it, you can’t taste it, but 
it’s there.”"—School Board Journal. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 


How Old is Ann? 

“A woman just can’t keep a secret,” 
he declared. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” contradicted 
the fluttery lady. “I’ve kept my age 
a secret ever since I was twenty-four.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but one of these 
days you will give it away. In time 
you will just simply have to tell it.” 

“Well,” she replied with confidence, 
“I think that when a woman has kept 
her secret for twenty years she comes 
pretty near knowing how to keep it.” 

His Specialty 

Bookkeeper: “Do you play any in- 
strument ?” 

Billing Clerk (sadly): “Only sec- 
ond fiddle at home.” — The Progres- 
sive Grocer. 


Why Teachers? 
Eyes Care 


YES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


drops po Murine Night 
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them in a Clear, Bri me, 
Healthy Condition. 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala., 210 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


How Did We Get That Way? 
By James Harvey Robinson 


It is a fundamental and hopeful dis- 
‘covery, to be ranked among the great 
inventions of mankind, that we do rot 
necessarily learn much about a situa- 
tion from what is sometimes called a 
scientific method of dealing with it. 
We can fill a big book with statistical 
tables and imposing graphs, but so 
long as we do not ask how we got into 
the fix we miss the main point. When 
in the seventeenth century almost all 
educated men, doctors, theologians, 
jurists, professors, believed in witch: 
craft, one might have prepared ques- 
tionnaires and surveys to seek out and 
record the incidence of witchcraft, the 
frequency of the devil’s “sabbaths,” 
the technic of getting up a chimney on 
a broom or three-legged stool; the per 
cent. of witches who sank when they 
were cast into the water, the average 
location of the devil’s mark. Put all 
this would hardly have forwarded the 


disappearance of the delusion. Witch- 
craft was, it is true, supported by 
history, but by history in the old 
sense. One might cite the terrible 
command: “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live’; the instance of the 
Witch ‘of Endor, and the tales in 
Apuleius. But none of these had 
anything to do with the manner in 
which the superstition had come 
about. 

What a chastening effect it might 
have on an ardent Marxian socialist to 
realize that Marx's theories were a 
mid-Victorian product, the covnter- 
part of the classical, Manchester, 
school of defenders of things as they 
were! What effect would it have oa 
the worshipers of our Federal Con- 
stitution, who would have every 
schoolchild believe it a sacred and in- 
spired document, to read the Madison 
Papers, realize the groping, the com- 
promises, the British and French in- 
fluences that went into the patching 


MERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
-aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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ever English is spoken, ARLO and 
to read, interpret, and express. 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK .... .45 
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READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 


Under the contract we have made with Sampson, Low, Marston, 
Ltd. of London, the ARLO series is to be published in the British 
Isles, India, Australia, New Zealand 


Meanwhile here at home the June sales were twice any previous 
record, and July has started as well. 


BY BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


South Africa, and Canada. Wher- 
is friends will go, to help children 


Order a set, and you'll know why. 
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together of that important state paper? 
For an opponent of the entrance of 
the United States into the League of 
Nations it might not be a bad thing 
to see how exactly his argument; re. 
semble those of the opponents of our 
Federal Constitution when it was sub- 
mitted to the various states for rati- 
fication.—Harper’s. 


Meetings To Be Held 


SEPTEMBER 


7-8: Mathematical Association of 
America, Columbus, Ohio. W. D, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, 


10: Massachusetts State No 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 


OCTOBER. 

7-9: Division Meetings of Minnesota 
Educational Association, at Win- 
ona, Mankato, Moorhead, Crooks- 
ton, Virginia, Bemidji, St. Cloud, 
H. C. Bell, president. 


12-15: Wyoming State Teachers As- 
sociation, Casper. J. @ Knode, 
Laramie. 


21-23: Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, C. O. Williams, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. a 


21-23: West Tennessee Education 
Association, Memphis. O. H. Jones, 
secretary, State Teachers College, 
Normal, Tenn. 


21-23: Utah Education Association at 
Salt Lake City. J. T. Worlton, 
Salt Lake City. 


22: Franklin County Teachers’ As 
sociation, Greenfield, Mass. Mil- 
dred Hartwell, president. 


22-23: All States Vocational Home 
Economics Conference, Springfield, 
Ill., Adah Hess, Springfield, Ill. 


22-23: Illinois Home Economics As- 
sociation, Springfield, Illinois, Adah 
Hess, secretary, Springfield, 


25-27: Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, Cleveland, Ohio. Fred 
C. Zapffe, 3431 Lexington street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


25-28: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Nashville, 
Tenn. John A. Parker, 63 Pynchon 
street, Springfield, Mass. 


27-29: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Spokane and Seattle. W. HL 
Grayam, Puyallup. 


28-29: Illinois State School Board 
Association, Belleville. Mrs. G. A, 
Stover, secretary, Oak Park, IIL 


28-29-30: West Virginia Statu Hdu- 
cation Association, Clarksburg, W. 
we've’ W. Trent, secretary, Elkins, 

Va. 


28-29-30: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. Clara 
E. Craig, secretary, Providence. 


28-29-30: Annual meeting of North- 
eastern Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. H. G. Swanson, secretary, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

NOVEMBER. 

1-6: Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. E. C. Lyn, 
Donnelison, Iowa. 

1-6: Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, Brown University. Dr. W. M 
Lewis, ‘secretary, George weer 
ton University, Washington, D. 


4-6: Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. H. C. Bell, preaident 

4-5: Iowa Association of Teachers 
of English, Des Moines. A. Star- 
buck, secretary. State Teachers 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

4-5-6: Iowa State Home Economics 
Association, Des Moines. Lillian 
Orr, Sioux City, Iowa. 

4-5-6: Kansas State Teachers Ass0- 
ciation, Topeka, Hutchinson, Hays 
and Chanute. A. J. Stout, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers Associ@- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

4-6: Association of American Unk 
versities, Evanston, Il. A. 
Lloyd, University of Michigan, Am® 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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§-6: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Women, 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Laura 
H. Carnell, secretary, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. Pa 


9: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Perkins Hall, 264 
Boylston street, Boston. Margaret 
McGill, secretary, Boston. 


49-13: Missouri State 
Association, Kansas City, Dr. E. L. 


Hendricks, president, Central 
Missouri Teachers College, War- 
rensburg.. 


10-13: Missouri Society of Teachers 
of History and Government. Edgar 
B. Wesley, secretary, University 
City, Mo. 


41-13: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Ury McKen- 
zie, Hot Springs. 


41-13: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Providence, R. I. 4 
Faunce, Brown University, 
Providence, R. L. 


412-13: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion Denver, Grand Junction, 
Pueblo, H. B. Smith, secretary, 520 
Commonwealth Ruilding, Denver. 


45-16: National Association of Stat 
Universities of United States o 
America, New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. Cc. E, H. Lindley, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


22-25: South Dakota Education 
Association. C. S. Hall, Belle- 
fourche, S. D. 


23-26: Public School Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation of- Virginia, Roanoke, E. G. 
McGhee, Charlotte, Va. 


25: Virginia English Teachers As- 
sociation, Roanoke. H. A. Miller, 
Jr., Petersburg, Va. 


26-26-27: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Palmer Hotel, Chi- 
cago. F. W. Gosling, superintend- 
ent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 


26-27: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, Baltimore. H. W. Cald- 
well, secretary, Elkton, Md. 


26-27: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. George W. McClelland, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 


27: Association of Modern’  Lan- 
uage Teachers of the Middle 
tates and Maryland, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary. 


28-29: Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in the Middle States 
and Maryland, New York, N. Y. 
Elsie V. Bull. West Chester, Pa. 


28-30: American Historical Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. D. C. Munro, 
Princeton, N. J. 


DECEMBER.. 

2-3: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the uthern 
States. Jackson, Mississippi. 
W. Walker, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 

2-3: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
ee N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, 


20-21: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, El Paso, 
Texas (Professor W. 8S. Hendrix, 
University, Columbus, 

0). 


27-28: American Nature Study So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa. George R. 
Green, State College, Pa. 

27-28: Association of Schools of 
Professional Social Work, Chicago, 
Ill. Margaret Leal, 105 E. 22d 
street, New York, N. Y. 

27-28: Nationa] Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George T. Miller, State eachers’ 
College, Mankato, Minn. 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER 


CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


a 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 
Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries, Free Registration 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY 


siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best Schools, Col. 


437 Fifth Ave. New York ee, and Normals 
ts. Send for 
Symes Bldg. Denver, Colo. booklet “Teachin 
YEAR :Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 


AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

aF ; ools and Families, 
ia OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
{up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registra- 


tion. If you need aq teacher for 
for any desirable place or know where 
H. 8S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. toncher may, be wanted, sderess 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 suverior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENU 
New Yorks One E superior people We 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop, Tesister only reliable 


Established 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers | 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union 
certainly be of service to those 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


and can 
who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


We have unusual facilities f, 
WINSHIP teachers in = part of the. one 


TEACHERS’ : F. PEASE, 


AGENCY ot ‘National Anteciation, ot 
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Models 


The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States . .. 


= Tisbular Steel Model No. 101 located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
cubing; elec master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and. 
eeaily operated. finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeets such needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


Geating 


General Offices— 4 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


n 
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